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BULLETIN 
February, 1940 


I. Fifteenth Annual Conference. — The Fifteenth Annual 
Conference of the Secondary Education Board will be held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, on Friday and Saturday, March 
1 and 2. Principal speakers will be President Stringfellow Barr, of 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, who will address the Conference after 
dinner Friday evening, and Dr. James R. Angell, former President 
of Yale University, who will speak on Saturday morning. Presi- 
dent Barr has chosen as his subject: ““The Restoration of Liberal 
Learning in America.’”’ We have not yet heard from Dr. Angell.* 


For some time the group chairmen have been working on their 
programs and, as usual, are planning stimulating panel discussions 
in which all delegates will be invited to take part. To get the most 
out of these meetings a school should be represented by several 
members of its faculty. We cannot too strongly urge that head- 
masters and headmistresses do all they can to interest their facul- 
ties in the Conference and to make it possible for as many teachers 
as possible to be present. 


There will be thirteen sections, so scheduled that delegates can 
attend more than one if they wish. We invite you to sample them 
all or to concentrate on a few. Whatever your own particular 
field may be, you will be welcome to participate in any meeting on 
the program. 


Delegates will find it worth while to study the publishers’ 
displays. There will be tables-full of material especially selected 
to be of interest to the private school teacher. The exhibitors will 
appreciate your attention to what they have to offer. 


The Board’s Studio and Shop Committee is assembling an 
interesting art exhibit, which will be hung in the Mezzanine Gal- 
lery. The Chairman, Mr. Dudley H. Morris, Jr., of The Lawrence- 
ville School, reports that it will correlate with subjects to be dis- 
cussed in the Studio and Shop meeting: such questions as “The 
Purpose of Art in Preparatory Schools’ and “Crafts vs. Fine 
Arts.” 


*We have just learned the title of Dr. Angell’s address: “Radio and the American School.” 
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It will be the pleasant task of the Hospitality Committee 
(listed at the end of the program below) to welcome the delegates 
and look after their needs; to make introductions, answer questions, 
and usher at the Friday evening dinner. Part of the committee 
will be on duty at all times. Please accost them freely; their badges 
will identify them. 


PROGRAM OF THE CONFERENCE 
The Chairman of the Board, Mr. Arthur S. Roberts of St. George’s School 
Presiding 
Friday, March 1 
11.00 A.M. Registration begins. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
(Notices concerning conference rooms will be posted near registration desk on 
Mezzanine Floor) 
2.00-4.00 P.M. Section Meetings (Group I): 
Day Scuoor Group 
Chairman, Morton Snyder, Headmaster, Rye Country Day School 
“What the Day Schools Do Contribute to Educational Practice” 
“What the Day Schools May Contribute to S. E. B. Policy” 


ENGLISH 
Chairman, Fessenden Wilder, Brooks School 
“‘Semantics and General Linguistics in the Teaching of English” 
Dr. S. I. Hayakawa, Armour Institute of Technology 


MATHEMATICS 
Chairman, Ward L. Johnson, Headmaster, The Lawrence School 
“Training and Preparation in Mathematics from the Secondary School Viewpoint” 


MoperNn LANGUAGES 
Chairman, Oliver Hodge, The William Penn Charter School 
“The Place of French Civilization in the Teaching of French” 
Professor Albert Cru, Columbia University 
“The French Teacher: His Library and His Texts” 
Alexander D. Gibson, Mt. Hermon School 


Reuicious EpucaTion 
Chairman, George A. Walton, Principal, George School 
“War and Christianity” 
“School Instruction in Religion Under War Clouds” 
Wilmot R. Jones, Principal, Friends School, Wilmington, Del. 
4.00-4.30 P.M. INTERMISSION 
Delegates are urged to study the publishers’ displays which have been 
arranged especially for them. Attention is called also to the interesting 
art exhibit in the Mezzanine Gallery. 
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4.30-6.30 P.M. Section Meetings (Group II): 


ADMINISTRATORS’ GROUP 
Chairman, Edward Pulling, Headmaster, Millbrook School. 
“The Library Problem in Secondary Schools.” 


Panel Speakers 
Allan V. Heely, Headmaster, The Lawrenceville School 
Paul Chancellor, Director, The Hill School Library 


LATIN 
Chairman, Claude L. Allen, Jr., Deerfield Academy 
“Some Recent Developments in the Teaching of the Classics in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools” 
Panel Speakers 
Norman L, Hatch, The Phillips Exeter Academy 
George A. O’Malley, The Harvey School 


“Comments upon the Board’s Recently Issued Report on the Status of the 
Classics” 
Thomas F. Morrison, Milton Academy 


NATURAL SCIENCE 
Chairman, Willet L. Eccles, Phillips Academy 


Socrat StTuDIEs 
Chairman, S. Treadwell Smith, Dalton School 
“What Do the College and the University Want Secondary Schools To Do in 
History?” 
Henry Grattan, Mount Holyoke College 


6.30-7.00 P.M. INTERMISSION 


EVENING SESSION 
7.00 P.M. Dinner. Informal Dress. 

Address of Welcome, 
Wilson Parkhill, Headmaster, Collegiate School 

Report of the Chairman of the Executive Committee, Arthur S. 
Roberts, St. George’s School 

Address: “The Restoration of Liberal Learning in America” 
President Stringfellow Barr, St. John’s College 


Saturday, March 2 
9.30-11.30 A.M. Section Meetings (Group III): 


ELEMENTARY ScHOOL Group 
Chairman, Edith Newlin, Principal of Lower School, Friends’ Central School 
“Character Education” 
Ivar Hellstrom, Minister, Riverside Church 


Panel Speakers 
Charles Tillinghast, Headmaster, Horace Mann School 
Marion Dickerman, Dalton School 
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LrprARIANS’ GRouP 
Chairman, Esther Millett, Librarian, Westover School 
‘‘What the College Should Expect of the School Library”’ 
Cornelia Meigs, Professor of English, Bryn Mawr College 
“Library Publicity Within the Elementary School” 
Music 
Chairman, Ralph H. Oatley, Deerfield Academy 
Panel Speakers 
Dr. Leonard Elsmith, The Brearley School 
William C. Card, The Loomis School 


StrupIo AND SHOP 
Chairman, Dudley H. Morris, Jr., The Lawrenceville School 
“Should Art Receive Equal Credit with Academic Subjects for Admission to 
Secondary Schools?” 


11.30-12.00 A.M. Business Meeting, Chairman Arthur S. Roberts presiding 


12.00 M. Address: “‘Radio and the American School.” 
Dr. James R. Angell 


Hospitauiry COMMITTEE 


Miss Lena Buckley, Dalton School 

Miss Helen Cole Masters School 

Mr. John C. Jenkins, Headmaster St. Bernard’s School 

Miss Elizabeth Kellogg Westover School 

Mr. Harold E. Klue Riverdale Country School 

Mr. Lanning Roper Buckley School 

Miss Isobel Simpson Brearley School 

Mr. Harry P. Stearns Taft School 

Mr. Robert A. Stevenson, Jr. Allen-Stevenson School 

Mrs. E. B. Taylor Miss Hewitt’s Classes 
Chairman 


Mr. James M. Hubball, Headmaster Buckley Country Day School 


Registration will begin at eleven o'clock on Friday morning. 
There will be a registration fee of 50 cents, and the price of a dinner 
ticket will be $2.00. All who reach the hotel in the morning are 
asked to register and buy their dinner tickets early, to avoid the 
rush later in the day. 

The Letter of Call went out on February 3, and a second no- 
tice, with copies of the printed program, will follow soon. Please 
return the reply postcard promptly, listing the names of delegates 
who expect to attend and stating the number who wish to reserve 
dinner tickets. There will be a choice of fish or meat. Preferences 
must be expressed in advance. Reservations by letter or telegram 
will be accepted. 
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II. Report on the Classics. — A report entitled The Status 
of the Classics in the Independent Schools is now being published and 
will be mailed before this BULLETIN reaches you. Mr. Thomas F. 
Morrison of Milton Academy, one of the Directors of the Bureau 
of Research, prepared the report, which is based on the results of 
a questionnaire distributed last year. Latin and Greek teachers, 
we believe, will find the tables and graphs interesting, as well as 
the inferences which can be drawn from them. As announced in 
the program printed above, Mr. Morrison will comment upon his 
findings at the Annual Conference. 


III. Reading Lists for Boys and Girls. — On January 11 
we sent to members schools one copy each of the new reading lists, 
Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books (for grades six, seven, eight, and 
nine) and Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (for grades six, seven, and 
eight). Attractively bound in green and blue covers, the lists are 
also attractively priced: Boys’ List — 15 cents; Girls’ List — 12 
cents. These classified reading lists have a special value, because 
they were made up by boys and girls in our member schools and 
show what books they like best to read. Your attention is called 
to Mr. John Lee Potter’s letter on page 8. Mr. Potter is Chair- 
man of the Reading Committee. 


IV. New Members. — The Executive Committee is happy to 
report the admission to membership of the following schools: 
Barnard School for Girls, New York City 
Mrs. Marcaret Gittetre, Headmistress 
Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Conn. 
Mrs. Ex.tiott Speer, Headmistress 
Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wa ter W. Havitann, Headmaster 
Low-Heywood School, Stamford, Conn. 
MarsoriE L. Trttey, Headmistress 
McCallie School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
S. J. McCauure, Headmaster 
St. Margaret’s School, Waterbury, Conn. 
Avperta C. Epe.ti, Headmistress 
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Contributors’ Letters 
(This department of the BULLETIN is reserved for readers. To 
you all we extend a cordial invitation to express yourselves. Will 
you not send us your criticisms, your replies to positions taken by 
our reviewers or to articles reviewed, your comments on matters 
of general educational interest?) 


To the Editor of the BULLETIN: 


In this department of the last BULLETIN there was a criticism 
of the recent overemphasis on remedial reading. I would like to 
take exception to this. Reading is such an important part of every- 
one’s life that it doesn’t seem possible to me that it can be fostered 
or encouraged too much. Left to his own devices, a child often 
runs into a great many unnecessary difficulties: slow reading, faulty 
or unintelligent comprehension, and the other common failings. 
If the child can be given guidance before these habits become too 
deeply rooted, it should certainly be done, and the earlier the better. 


However, if what the letter assumes is true and the problem 
of reading difficulties is increasing because children are just not 
reading as much today as they used to, then I agree that it is a 
lamentable situation. 

It is true that schools are spending more time on projects and 
that the radio and movies have come along to attract the child’s 
attention; but reading is too vital and important a thing to be 
greatly affected by these things. It seems to me that the fault 
must be with the teachers and parents who are not making reading, 
both for school and pleasure, attractive enough. This cannot be 
due to lack of material, for I think anyone would agree that more 
really good books for children have been published in the last 
decade than ever before. 


It was with these things in mind and the earnest desire to 
guide children in their reading that we started work on the Classi- 
fied Reading Lists three years ago. We wanted to make up lists 
that would be valuable to children and that they would enjoy 
using. What could be better than to have the children make the 
lists themselves! This is exactly what we did, and I think the 
results are very gratifying. It is true that some books appear on 
the lists which we as teachers would not have chosen, and there 
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are a great many titles missing which we would have included — 
particularly in the fields of biography, poetry, and drama. How- 
ever, they are an actual expression of what children enjoy reading 
and if for no other reason should prove to be valuable. 


I agree with the writer of the letter that children should read 
books they like and that they will learn to discriminate after they 
have learned to read for fun. I only hope that these lists of ours 
will help them to find books that they will enjoy. Perhaps they 
will also hasten their discriminatory powers by bringing to their 
attention good books which other girls and boys of their own age 
have chosen as their favorites. 

We all agree that children should read all they can. Let us 
hope that these reading lists will be helpful guides to all children 
in grades six through nine, and especially to those who don’t know 
what to read during vacations, at home, or in school. 

Later on we should like to do similar lists for the lower grades; 
and of course we shall revise the present lists every few years to 
keep them up-to-date. 

Sincerely yours, 


Joun Lee Porter, Chairman, 
S. E. B. Reading Committee. 
Ashburnham School 
Ashburnham, Mass. 


To the Editor of the BULLETIN: 


I heartily agreed with the observations contained in last 
month’s “Contributors’ Department,” especially the point that 
children should be allowed to read the books they like first of all 
and taught discrimination when the love of reading has been well 
established. 

There are two reasons for the phenomenal emphasis upon 
“remedial reading’ which were not mentioned. These reasons are 
obviously not the only ones, but I mention them in the hope that 
some Remedial Reading expert will be goaded into a drastic 
response. In the first place, remedial reading has become a fad. 
Starting legitimately enough with the remedying of readers who 
read from right to left and see upside down, it has propagated itself 
into the position of becoming a sort of patent medicine prescribed 
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by headmasters for parents whose children are deficient in mental 
and academic aptitude. Instead of having to report to anxious 
parents to this effect: ““We are doing all we can for your son, but 
he is of naturally mediocre intelligence; he will not make a good 
college student, or a good lawyer, or a good physician;”’ the head- 
master can now proclaim: “Your son, madam, is potentially a 
brilliant student; but he has, unfortunately, a minor reading dis- 
ability, not connected with his general intelligence, which will have 
to be corrected before we can expect him to get grades higher than 
E in his studies.” Sometimes there may be a tutoring charge for 
the special remedial work — a real turning of darkness into light. 
Of course, not all headmasters employ this technique. Perhaps 
the whole notion is merely a canard. 


In the second place, there are more children attending schools, 
public and private, and there are more applicants who feel that 
they must go to college, than ever before — certainly more than 
there were twenty or thirty years ago. Everyone must learn to 
read; everyone must like to read; everyone must take advantage of 
the improved techniques in the teaching of reading and of the con- 
stantly increasing amount of reading matter available for children. 
In my opinion, the teaching of reading in most schools is very much 
more skillful and effective than it used to be, in the lower grades; 
and in the upper grades there is a great deal more emphasis put 
upon the use of wide and well-selected materials for reading. Pupils 
in the ninth and tenth grades of S. E. B. schools score in the college 
levels upon objective tests. Why, then, the remedial reading? 





Half a century ago pupils who did not fit the Procrustean bed 
of elementary education were put to work by their parents at 
some trade or business. Those who did fit the system did so by 
virtue of their natural powers of mind and adaptation. They suc- 
ceeded then; and their counterparts (alas, not always their descend- 
ants) are succeeding today in full measure. A boy who would have 
been a good ninth-grade student a generation or two ago is today, 
perhaps, enabled to progress so rapidly that he is now the reading 
equivalent of his father or grandfather as a college student. But 
the non-readers, the future mechanical geniuses, agricultural leaders, 
business successes, of the old days are no longer shoved forth to 
wive and thrive as best they may. They remain in our public 
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schools, choosing electives and piling up credit-hours; or they cling 
somewhere upon the private-school ladder, treading gingerly in 
their fathers’ footsteps which lead up into the empyrean of Harvard 
or Yale or Princeton, sustained by special tutoring and by the 
knowledge that they possess the proud distinction of nurturing 
within themselves a reading disability. 


To put it somewhat more succinctly: remedial reading is (dis- 
carding all hyperbole) not without an occasional tinge of faddism 
today; since everyone is expected to read well, and not everyone 
can, there are bound to be students who actually require either 
special attention or special excuses. 


Sincerely yours, 


Harrison L. Rermnke, Chairman, 
S. E. B. Booklist Committee. 
Eaglebrook School 
Deerfield, Mass. 
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REVIEWS 


Editor, Hucu K. Wricur 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
December, 1939-January, 1940 


At one time in his career Mozart said in effect, “‘My salary is 
too large for what I do, but much too small for what I could do.” 
I am reminded of this statement of the great composer because I 
have just read the first two articles by Dr. Benjamin Spock on 
The Changing Task of the School Physician. The series started in 
the December issue. (Incidentally, the articles are by an M. D., 
and not a Ph.D.). Dr. Spock is making a real contribution to edu- 
cation in his treatment of this subject, and a real contribution to 
the magazine itself. It is so gratifying to read the straightforward 
language of a physician who has something to say and who knows 
how to say it. I have read many books written by physicians in 
recent years, and it appears to me that most of them are masters 
of simple English prose. Why is this so? Is it because they have 
had little time to take courses under Professors of English Com- 
position? 

Dr. Spock looks back to the time when the school physician 
was “only an appendage.” This was when schools were concerned 
primarily with academic subjects, and the doctor bore little rela- 
tionship to the main work that had to be done. ‘He fulfilled his 
function by being a specially trained door-man who singled out 
cases of contagion or physical defect and made the correct disposal 
thereof.” It may be that there are schools which still hold to this 
conception of the doctor’s job. If so, they are living in the past and 
do not deserve to command the services of a first-rate doctor. If 
there exist school physicians who are still nothing but “medicine 
men,” then it is high time that they quit the school business and 
take up private practice. 

An insight into the thesis of Dr. Spock may best be obtained 
by reading one of his early paragraphs, which I quote. 

“But as education came to realize that in the widest sense 
its job was to guide the development of the growing child not 
only intellectually, but physically, emotionally, socially, then 
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obviously education acquired a need for medical guidance in 

both the physical and psychological spheres all day long, all 

year long, in classrooms, gymnasium, teacher conferences, and 

in dealing with parents.” 
Once the school and the physician agree upon this wider concept of 
the functions of the medical director how do they proceed to fulfill 
these functions? That, of course, is a story too long to tell here. 
It is the story that Dr. Spock unfolds in his series of articles. May 
the story have a wide reading by physicians, administrators, 
teachers, parents, and students! 

— Rosert N. HILkert, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
December, 1939 


Some of you may remember the entertaining and informative 
discussions of resemblances and differences between British and 
American private schools which went on at the Board’s conference 
in Philadelphia last year. An interesting exposition of the public 
(in the American sense) school situation in England is given in the 
December ScnHoot Review: Secondary Education in the United 
States and England, by Harry K. Newburn. It compares the Brit- 
ish public-school system with the American, with especial refer- 
ence to organization and administration. 

There is not space to give an abstract of this article in full — 
unfortunately, for it is well worth the consideration of anyone who 
is interested in the broad aspects of education in American elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The writer points out that our public 
schools are operated largely on the assumption that each pupil is 
entitled to the amount and the kind of education which he desires; 
in the English schools, on the other hand, the basic assumption is 
that the student is entitled only to that kind and amount of edu- 
cation from which he can demonstrate his ability to profit. American 
students can be promoted on the basis of their completing a given 
number of hours of class attendance or of credits; English students 
have to pass external examinations and give evidence of their 
ability by proving it on a more or less objective basis, before they 
are allowed to enter different fields of higher education. Progress 
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is determined through measurement rather than through the 
piling-up of credits or of time served. Once entered in a secondary 
school, and once having chosen his course, a pupil is allowed few 
electives. It is much more difficult to identify “subjects” in the 
English curriculum, and much more easy to observe growth in 
several fields continued over a period of years. Finally, in the 
upper reaches of secondary school and in college there is much 
more concentration upon one special field of knowledge. Far from 
narrowing the student’s viewpoint, however, this principle not 
only gives him a thorough and broad knowledge of one field, but 
spreads out into an increase of basic knowledge as to the relation- 
ship of his special field with all other fields of knowledge — a real 
breadth of learning through a recognition of relationships between 
the concepts of his special field and those of other areas. 

Mr. Newburn of course greatly amplifies the foregoing ideas; 
and he wonders whether some adaptations of the English system 
might be made to advantage in this country. While he points out 
that the system is not perfect (a fact which the British would be 
the first to admit), he adds, “There is nothing essentially wrong 
with the concept that students, before being permitted to take up 
a new enterprise, should be required to demonstrate that they have 
learned what they set out to learn.”” He makes no mention, how- 
ever, of the College Entrance Examination Board and its works, 
nor does he indicate the existence of private schools in America. 
There is a passing reference to the “‘comprehensive and well-defined 
private-school program” of England, with an inference as to its 
non-democratic character; but, like most writers on general educa- 
tional topics, Mr. Newburn either knows little about American 
independent schools or else does not consider them worth mention- 
ing. This conspiracy of silence is an educational blunder, in my 
opinion. Could not some member of one of our Board schools — 
someone properly equipped for the task — write an article compar- 
ing British private schools with American private schools? It is 
true that American private schools do not always select their 
pupils on a basis of intellectual ability, or even of character; but 
they do offer educational advantages which for obvious reasons the 
public schools can not approach. This latter fact, a truism to us, 
is very imperfectly understood by the American public as a whole. 
The time may come when our independent schools may become 
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dependent — for their very existence, and in a very real sense — 
upon a nation-wide appreciation of their special functions and 
services. 

Under ‘“‘Educational News and Editorial Comment”’ there is a 
quotation describing the dislocations and hazards of education in 
England caused by the moving of children away from air-raid 
centers and out to the countryside. There is also a discussion of 
militarism in education and of the war-centered psychology which 
is beginning to appear in America. Effects on Education of Growth 
and Mobility of Population, by Lester A. Kirkendall, is in effect an 
educational vignette showing how the increasing migrations or 
vagrancies of Americans upset the public schools’ apple-carts 
(sometimes literally) — a schoolmasters’ gloss upon The Grapes of 
Wrath. Is the answer to be federal aid for education, as recom- 
mended in Newton Edwards’ Equal Educational Opportunity for 
Youth: A National Responsibility (reviewed in this issue)? If so 
—and if such aid, with its concomitant control, is to increase — 
what is the future for our private schools? One does not have to 
play Cassandra in order to realize that these things are worth think- 
ing upon in a rather earnest fashion; they are true, but they are 
distinctly not of good report. 

The Selected References for December are on Higher Educa- 
tion and are compiled by John Dale Russell and Dorothy T. Hayes. 


January, 1940 


Controversial Questions in One High School, by James H. Harris, 
indicates that in one school, at least, pupils are deeply interested 
in controversial questions in current affairs, ‘“‘that they believe (such 
questions have) a place in the curriculum, that in general they are 
not disturbed by the expression of views on the part of the teacher, 
and that they believe these questions not only give life and vitality 
to classroom procedure, but will provide them with a more intelli- 
gent conception of their duties and responsibilities as citizens.” 
Disputatious topics listed include labor disputes; ownership of 
public utilities; the reorganization bill; the Supreme Court issue; 
the wage-hour bill; socialism; fascism; communism; relief, WPA, 
or dole; navy appropriations; the Neutrality Act. The various 
opinions of the pupils, gathered by questionnaires, throw light on 
a great many aspects of the subject — for instance, most pupils 
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named their parents as the most important influence in forming 
their political and economic views. 

The most important controversial issue of all — the war — is 
not highlighted in the article, perhaps because the author’s material 
was assembled before the problems of the war and their accompany- 
ing emotions had become even as well-developed and clamant as 
they are today (to say nothing of what they may become tomorrow). 
What are we doing in our independent schools about the question 
of controversial topics? At the present time we do not have to 
worry about political control of our schools; in our boarding schools 
the teachers are in a position to influence their students far more 
than public-school teachers ever can. Are we sidestepping con- 
troversial issues in favor of examination preparation and school 
traditions? Are we being so fair-minded that our pupils see double 
on every question — drugged by overdoses of mediocrity? Are we 
propagandizing in favor of our particular views (probably not, but 
this sort of thing can be done very skillfully)? Current Events, 
once the admitted property of the Social Studies teachers (call 
them history teachers if the name is unfamiliar to you) have begun 
to camp on other doorsteps, occasionally howling and trying to 
get in. I don’t know the answers to these questions, but I should 
very much like to know how they are being solved. As a gratui- 
tous contribution to a wholly imaginary forum on the subject, I 
should like to venture the opinion that even prejudice is better 
than fair-minded apathy. 

The following notes constitute the Brief Mention Department 
for January: 

The Selected References this month are on Secondary-School 
Instruction and are by Leonard V. Koos. 

Two monographs are available from the Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; Recent Trends in Reading, edited by William S. Gray, and 
Remedial Reading al the College and Adull Levels, by G. T. Buswell. 

A short cheer for the home team! Under “Educational News” 
appears the report, quoted from N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, that attendance in ‘‘colleges and private schools” of 
the country is up 2.6 per cent as compared with last year. ‘‘Analysis 
of the figures shows that junior colleges individually have more 
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‘full schools’ than any other division; that private schools with a 
tuition of twelve hundred dollars or more have a larger propor- 
tional enrolment than schools of lower tuition; and that schools 
of one hundred students and more are better off, proportionately, 
than those of smaller size.””. We don’t know exactly what all this 
proves. Anyway, it is an encouraging sign to have this preliminary 
(we hope) mention of private schools in THe ScHoo. Review. 


Also under “‘Educational News” is quoted an article advocating 
the retention of typewriting in the junior high-school curriculum 
of public schools. I should like to advocate its introduction into 
S. E. B. schools — if possible, as a required subject. Efficient 
typing doubles, or more than doubles, the written output of any- 
one who can use it — child, student, or adult — and is invaluable 
in any school work and in any adult vocation which is not entirely 
manual. Like all activities requiring muscular co-ordination, it is 
learned most easily while the learner is young. It would not sup- 
plant long hand, which could receive even more attention than it 
now does; but why could it not take up some of the time now 
assigned to art, carpentry, or shop work? Not many private-school 
pupils will put ‘“‘manual training” to use later in their lives. Besides, 
typewriting is itself, in a way, a manual art; and it certainly 
develops desirable work habits. 


Relation of Parental Income to College Opportunity, by Helen B. 
Goetsch, confirms our suspicion that many very able students are 
kept out of college (and of course out of private schools) by unavoid- 
able economic limitations. The converse of this is also true; eco- 
nomic advantages have put into school and college many students 
who ought not to be there. With more support and better endow- 
ments, our private sanctuaries of learning could choose their stu- 
dents with more regard to inherent ability and less to ability to 
pay the tuition fee, enrolling more and more able ones and elimi- 
nating those who need elimination. One way to begin an approach 
to such a Utopia of intellectual democracy would be to let Ameri- 
cans know more of what our independent schools can offer the 
country. Publicity? United effort? It might work. 


— Harrison L. REINKE, 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
October, 1939 


A frequent contributor to the ELEMENTARY ScHOOL JOURNAL 
is William F. Ogburn, distinguished professor of Sociology at the 
University of Chicago. Because he is primarily interested in socio- 
logical research, Prof. Ogburn’s views on education are those of a 
trained observer rather than an active participant in the work and 
problems of the elementary school. The opinions of such a man 
are refreshing, if only because of the detachment with which he is 
able to approach his subject and the objectivity which infuses his 
study of it. In the October issue of the Journnat, Prof. Ogburn 
turns his attention to “‘Future Trends in Education” and attempts 
to rend the veil which shrouds the vision for less clairvoyant minds. 

As Prof. Ogburn reads the future, most of the forces which will 
direct and influence education will come from outside the field of 
education proper. The first significant trend he sees is a decline in 
school attendance. The effect of a decreasing national birth-rate 
is already evident in the enrolment data furnished by many public 
and private schools. This diminution in attendance is especially 
noticeable in the elementary schools, where, because of compulsory 
attendance laws, nearly all children of elementary-school age are 
in school. Conversely, the proportion of high-school age children 
who are actually attending high school has increased from forty 
per cent to sixty per cent in ten years. If the same trend is con- 
tinued in the field of higher education, it seems entirely probable 
that there will be an increase in college attendance. 

Such a trend suggests to me interesting possibilities. One that 
naturally occurs to Prof. Ogburn as a sociologist is the question of 
whether college and high school graduates will be able to find jobs 
that are appropriate to their qualifications and preparation. It is 
becoming apparent that there will not be enough “‘white-collar’’ 
jobs for all and that many will be forced into business, the trades, 
and even (the italics are Prof. Ogburn’s) into manual labor. Thus 
the prospect of a Master of Arts serving behind the haberdasher’s 
counter or a Doctor of Philosophy wielding a wrench in Mr. Ford’s 
famous assembly line may harden from the temporary expediency 
of a passing depression into the grim reality of the future. After 
all, is there any reason why plumbers should not enjoy the fine 
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pleasure of discussing Aristotle as well as do professors of education 
and teachers of sociology? 


The school of the future, Prof. Ogburn is inclined to think, is 
likely to give increasing attention to the personality of the pupil, 
in addition to the training of the intellectual capacities. Again, 
he draws his basis of estimate from a force outside the school. A 
century ago, he points out, the personalities of children were shaped 
largely by three institutions: the family, the church, and the com- 
munity. With the decline of these institutions as social forces 
has come a diminishing in their power over the development of 
personality. The function of building character is tending to leave 
the church, the village, and the home, especially in urban com- 
munities and wherever the complications of modern living habits 
have made themselves felt. Pressure is being brought, chiefly by 
the home, for the schools to take up this function. Certainly if 
the parents have anything to do with it, the schools will be asked 
to do more and more for the development of personalities. 


While Prof. Ogburn is naturally concerned with the sociologi- 
cal aspects of his predictions, teachers will want to know how such 
trends will affect their work in the school of the future. Probably 
the most immediate result will be a gradual revision of the curricu- 
lum in the direction of more practical, utilitarian courses. This 
will be done to satisfy the demands of a social order which is becom- 
ing increasingly sensitive to changing economic standards. What 
is “practical” for one community may not be so for another, yet 
some attempt will undoubtedly be made to adjust the school cur- 
riculum to local needs. It is a well-known fact, for example, that 
social and economic conditions in certain rural sections of the 
United States are deplorable. The exhaustion of the soil and the 
continued impoverishment of the people have created problems 
that appear almost hopeless of solution. In such communities the 
dead hand of tradition still lies heavily on the school curriculum. 
Children who are the victims of a benighted and ignorant economy 
spend hours memorizing the names of the Plantagenet Kings of 
England or chanting antiphonal multiplication tables. It would 
seem that the practical forces of life are likely to take away the 
academic lag of such curriculums and bend them in directions that 
will prove more immediately profitable. 
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In addition to the utilitarian trend in the selection of subjects 
to be studied in the school of the future will come a complementary 
expansion of facilities for personality training. Since the classroom 
is not always the most favorable background for such training, 
greater opportunity will have to be provided through such agencies 
as athletics, school societies, student self-government, debating, 
dramatics, and other character-building influences. The school 
personnel who will have the dominant effect on the development 
of the child’s personality under such an expansion will be the 
coaches and the individuals who deal with extra-curricular 
activities. 


Although he does not openly say so, Prof. Ogburn strongly 
hints that the trends he has been discussing will work in the end 
to prolong the period of schooling. Not only does he anticipate an 
increase in student enrolment at the colleges, but he looks for the 
continued growth in the number and length of courses offered by 
the senior high schools and adult-training schools. Thus we are 
probably due for an educational policy that might be termed “the 
prolongation of infancy.”’ Indeed, the process has already set in. 
A few years ago a man was supposed to be a man at twenty-one 
and a woman a woman at eighteen. Now we refer to a man who 
enters a graduate school at thirty as a mere youngster. So com- 
prehensive and so specialized has the business of acquiring knowl- 
edge become that a student who is graduated from college at 
twenty-two spends six years in medical school, two years’ intern- 
ship in a hospital and then lives through a starvation period of 
indeterminate length before he really gets started on his career, 
rather late in life. Prof. Ogburn does not tell us whether he favors 
such a policy or not, but he has produced such compelling evidence 
to support his other theories in “Future Trends in Education” 
that one looks forward with interest to see just how long infancy 
may be prolonged by the American school system. 


— Henry B. Ross, 
Princeton Country Day School, Princeton, N. J. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


December 16 — January 13 


The College Faces War and Peace 

“The American college lives to serve society, by qualifying its 
students to play their parts well as members of society. For the 
sake of its own life, for the sake of its students, and for the sake 
of society, the college detests war and desires peace.”’ Since youth 
is the chosen prey of war and the colleges are the greatest reservoirs 
of youth, it is filting, says President Ernest Hatch Wilkins of 
Oberlin College, that the college and its officials consider what 
may be done to preserve peace for ourselves, and to restore peace 
to the war-torn world. (ScHoo.t anp Society, January 6) 

If war should be forced upon us by an invading enemy, no 
rational alternative would be left save to fight. Under these 
circumstances the college would promptly offer the utilization of 
all its abilities and resources. Of faculty members this would 
mean rendering expert service in their own fields; of college students 
and of college graduates, generally, it would mean the gift of their 
youth. 

But the possibility of an invading enemy is fortunately remote. 
Certainly the coming of war would be of sinister moment to the 
college. In the security of peace, therefore, the college should 
consider the foundations of peace. Courses should be offered 
which will provide the background and equipment for the study of 
peace. At Oberlin such a course has been offered regularly since 
1924, and a similar offering is now made at Dartmouth; other 
colleges should follow these examples. 

If war should come, certainly the majority of college men 
should be allowed to remain in college so that the great mass of 
educated men could be trained in study of the great principles and 
details of the peace settlement which should follow. 


Are You an Economic Illiterate? 


“Tgnorance and irrational thinking about economics and busi- 
ness’’ was the chief problem discussed at the recent seventh lay 
conference on Educational Policies, conducted by the Advanced 
School of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University 
Professor E. L. Thorndike of Teachers’ College told of common 
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mistakes made by a group of 76 persons above the average in 
intelligence. By their own admission, they fall into the over- 
whelmingly large class of economic illiterates. “Over half,” said 
Professor Thorndike, ‘thought that no trade can possibly benefit 
both parties and that a country gains by swapping other com- 
modities for gold and silver as far as possible. All available evi- 
dence goes to show that half of the adult population could easily 
be led to believe that the Federal Government can give every 
needy citizen $10.00 at no cost to anybody, that General Motors 
could cut the price of cars by 20 per cent if it would pay no divi- 
dends or that borrowers of less than $100 should pay less than 1 
per cent interest.” 

Greater emphasis in the schools upon the teaching of world 
trade and world distribution would help to offset this economic 
incompetence, Professor Thorndike believes, but it must be attacked 
at every level of education, from the elementary school through 
the university. There are, Professor Erling M. Hunt pointed out, 
certain definite obstacles to the development of economic common 
sense among the youth of the country. They are, he said: ‘‘Unwill- 
ingness on the part of large sections of the public to permit free 
discussion of controversial subjects in the classroom; attempts by 
various groups to influence text-books written for classroom use; 
limited training and experience of teachers in economics, and 
inadequate financial provision for the public schools.” 

It was the consensus of the meeting, summed up by Professor 
Harold F. Clark, that a study of the A B C’s of economics, such 
as problems of food, clothing, housing, recreation, savings, pro- 
duction, consumption, wages, labor unions, and pensions could be 
introduced immediately into the schools with little difficulty. 


Educational Economy and the Defense Budget 

Widespread among educators at present is the discussion of 
educational economies in order to provide for an adequate defense 
budget. In its two recent reports on a “program of action for 
American youth,” the American Youth Commission warns against 
such false economy in education and asserts that “‘educational 
deficiencies of many out-of-school young people are so great that a 
nation-wide program is essential if they are to be effectively useful 
to their country in either peace or war.” 
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The present international situation may well cause the schools 
to fail to achieve their most important objective: so to educate 
the young that conflict of opinion on current issues of the day will 
be changed into “‘a search for truth and for a wise course of action.”’ 
The Commission hopes for a wide expansion of public recreational 
programs, both physical and non-physical, and immediate pro- 
vision of adequate medical care for the whole population. Its 
health program would employ the school and its facilities for the 
maintenance of good community health, the providing of health 
education, regular physical examinations, and physical training for 
all students. The Commission further disparages the concentra- 
tion of physical training on those with athletic prowess and encour- 
ages, rather, a general and far-reaching health program. Any such 
public health program should have the financial support of the 
Federal Government, but it should be operated, the Commission 
believes, through state and local agencies. 


Native Needs and Acquired Needs 

“The Unemployment Aspect of Social Security’’ is the title 
of an informative article, in the December 23 issue of ScHooL AND 
Society, by Robert A. Cummins. Mr. Cummins is the chief of 
the department of Research and Statistics of the Unemployment 
Compensation Commission of Missouri. It is, Mr. Cummins 
points out, a comparatively small thing to save a life, but a really 
notable achievement to make a life safe; it is a small thing to supply 
individual human needs, but a mighty undertaking to provide for 
all individuals that future, as well as present, security at which 
so much of our recent social legislature aims. As Mr. John G. 
Winant, former governor of New Hampshire and member of the 
Social Security Board, pointed out in a radio address, ‘‘Hazards 
of life, liberty, and property stalk our land. A dependent child- 
hood, unemployment, and old age are common enemies against 
whom the nation should present a unified front. We must seize 
the occasion to insure the blessings of security to ourselves and our 
posterity. The Social Security Law represents a cornerstone in a 
structure which is being built but which is by no means complete.” 

Mr. Cummins makes the point that human needs fall natu- 
rally into two categories; namely, native needs and acquired needs. 
Native needs, obviously, are the more fundamental and include 
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such things as food and shelter, care of the young, etc. The 
acquired needs are in large measure those things which constitute 
civilization, and as such they come quite naturally after the ful- 
fillment of the natural needs. Into the class of acquired needs fall 
such things as artificial light, luxuries of house and home, means 
of modern transportation and communication, travel, and the like. 

For the economic problem of the individual there are two obvi- 
ous solutions — immediate assistance and the more permanent and 
far-reaching solution, helping the individual to help himself. The 
latter function is best served by providing employment for the 
needy individual or more indirectly by providing such education 
and training as may fit him for employment. The problem has, 
of course, widespread ramifications, not the least of which are 
unemployment insurance, to subsidize the worker when through 
the seasonal nature of his occupation he is temporarily idle, or for 
other reasons not employed; and, on the other hand, old age assist- 
ance, to take care of those individuals who, because of the infirmi- 
ties of advancing age or because of the whimsy and prejudice of 
the employer groups, are unable to engage in gainful occupation. 

In this connection it is reassuring to note that within two years 
after the enactment of the Social Security Act, every state in the 
union, together with Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia, 
had enacted approved unemployment insurance laws, over 27,000,- 
000 workers had earned wage credits toward benefits in the 25 
states which had inaugurated benefit payments, and in the first 
six months nearly $200,000,000 was added to the purchasing power 
of jobless workers. 

There are, Mr. Cummins points out in his able article, numer- 
ous and varied types of activity involved in the broad program of 
social security, and he makes the point repeatedly that it is increas- 
ingly clear that in many respects the economic aspect of social 
security is the most fundamental consideration. 


Briefer Mention 
Statistics of Registration in American Universities and Colleges, 1939 
Difficult to review, but both important and interesting are 
President Raymond Walters’ (University of Cincinnati) statistics 
on last year’s record in higher education. Eight comprehensive 
tables with running comment of interpretation by the editor. In 
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numbers California ranks first for full-time students, while New 
York University is first for all resident students. California exceeds 
Columbia by almost 12,000. 


John Dewey as Educator 

Professor Edward C. Lindeman of the New York School of 
Social Work delivered this address at the symposium on the philos- 
ophy of John Dewey, held at the Cooper Union in commemoration 
of Dewey’s eightieth birthday. 

“The genuine educator (not confined to educational institu- 
tions, for he exists wherever life is fresh, experimental, and con- 
fident) is a person who views intelligence as an instrument for 
solving human problems, who views objective reality as graded 


units in a series, who derives his primary enjoyments . . . from 
the process of learning itself, . . . who believes that we need 


training for good human relations.” 


— Rosert E. Bacon, 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 


1. The Arts 
The Gist of Art 
By JoHNn SLOAN 


Most writers on art face the same handicap that landsmen 
face when they write sea stories — no matter how they try, they 
just don’t know what happens on the end of a paint brush; but 
now and then a painter writes a book full of his life’s experience 
and full of real interpretation of what artists are trying to do. 
The Gist of Art is one of these rare books. John Sloan has been a 
leader among the “Moderns” in America, but so sound and solid 
in his point of view that only the extremists in both camps have 
failed to honor his work. 

He says that juries are judges of fashion, seldom judges of art, 
and “‘There is so much talk about the American Scene, as though it 
had been discovered in the last decade. If anyone started this 
painting of the American Scene it was our gang of newspaper 
men. . . . As though you didn’t see the American Scene when- 
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ever you open your eyes. . . . If you are an American and 
work, your work will be American.’” He quoted Bernard Shaw 
‘*He who can, does, He who cannot, teaches.” To his students at 
the League, “‘Now you ask why am I here? Because I am a failure 


as a rent payer, not as a painter. . . . Looks like, is not the 
test of a good painting. . . . Such imitation of superficial 


effects has nothing to do with art.”” The “Good modern artists” 
are the ones “who follow the fine old tradition of setting down a 
concept in painting. . . . No great poet, no great artist ever 
allows facts to interfere with the truth.” 

These few quotations are from the first dozen or so pages of 
the book, but they are typical of all of it. It is sound common 
sense about an art that is easy to understand and enjoy. It reminds 
me of a line of Kipling’s about the long-haired fellows in London. 
He said, ‘““And what they call their bloomin’ souls is lack of liver 
pills.” 

— WiiuraM H. Drury, 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 


2. The Classics 

The subject of General Language was mentioned in the But- 
LETIN for December. In the January issue of CLasstcaL OUTLOOK 
there is a bibliography by W. L. Carr, and an article by Lillian B. 
Lawler on the same subject. Here may be found about as much as 
can be said that is valuable to those considering General Language. 

Alfred A. Knopf recently published Jn a Word by Margaret S. 
Ernst, with illustrations by James Thurber. About 85% of the 
etymologies are satisfactory, barring technicalities. The pictures, 
as may be imagined, are all that could be desired. 

The department of THe CLassicaL JouRNAL Classical Articles 
in Non-Classical Periodicals provides useful material for class out- 
side-reading assignments; it is to be found in the January, 1940, 
issue (35.253-256). In the same issue appears the first part of an 
article by John L. Heller An English-French-Latin Word List for 
Familiar Concepts (35.209-229). 

Those who listen to “Information Please’’ must be impressed 
by the large number of questions that deal with the field of Classics. 
Both F. P. Adams and John Kieran are, of course, good classical 
scholars. On January 9, Kieran quoted, in correct metrical style, 
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the Horatian non sum qualis eram, etc., and gave Book, Ode, and 
line, to the great amazement of the audience. The influence of 
the Classics on present-day life could be brought out in such a 
program through ingenious questions. It is to be hoped that some 
of us can think up a few that will be accepted. 


There may be some who are not familiar with Louis Unter- 
meyer’s Horace translations. In a book called Including Horace 
(now out of print) he published a great many interesting and amus- 
ing renditions of well-known Odes. Many of these have been 
republished in an anthology called Selected Poems and Parodies of 
Louis Untermeyer (Harcourt, Brace). Of particular interest are 
the twenty versions of Horace’s Integer Vitae imitating the style 
of English and American poets, ancient and modern. A very useful 
and stimulating tie-up of Latin and English can be made, after the 
reading of that Ode, by asking the members of the class to identify 
the poet whom Untermeyer is imitating as the different versions 
are read aloud. 


Directors of moving pictures pride themselves on their accuracy 
and attention to detail. When will they concern themselves with 
language? In Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, teachers of language 
may have observed the speech habits of the Governor (Guy Kibbee) 
and his wife and debutante daughter. All were of an ‘“‘educated”’ 
pattern. Yet the scene in which the Governor’s sons enthusias- 
tically support Jefferson Smith for Senator, done as it was with 
great fervor and enthusiasm, involved four or five of the Governor’s 
“children” who could not, by any possibility, have grown up in the 
same house with their supposed parents. All had distinctly “unedu- 
cated”’ speech habits, and their accents did not even agree with 
one another. No direction would put a filling station on the front 
of a gubernatorial mansion; but such an act would not be a bit 
more incongruous than what was actually done in the mixing of 
speech habits among the supposed members of the same family. 


The English and Foreign-Language Departments can work 
very closely in the observation and improvement of speech-habits. 
The moving pictures and the radio offer a fine field for observa- 
tion, and there is no lack of interest on the part of students. History 
students listening to John Gunther’s instructive and valuable talks 
on Friday nights report at the same time on his strong Mid-West 
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accent. The Ellery Queen program receives commendation on the 
same basis; even incognito was correctly pronounced! 

The topic for discussion at the Latin Conference when the 
S. E. B. meets in New York will be the general one of recent changes 
in methods, content, and textbooks in Latin departments. Such a 
subject is going to elicit much interesting discussion. I hope that 
all who can do so will either write to Mr. Allen or else come prepared 
to contribute to the discussion. 

— Joun FLAGG GUMMERE, 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


3. English 
Tue ENGLuIsH JOURNAL 


Both in thought content and in style the articles included in 
the October number of the ENGLIsH JouRNAL are good. They deal 
with a variety of subjects. 


Thomas Wolfe: Prodigal and Lost 


Dayton Kohler of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute con- 
tributes an essay on Thomas Wolfe which all teachers of English 
interested in recent fiction should read. He sees in The Web and 
the Rock, “the first of Wolfe’s two posthumous novels,’’ exemplifi- 
cation of “that tragic lack of fulfillment which is one of the puzzling 
aspects of American life.”” Wolfe was well qualified to picture 
such lack of fulfillment; for it was characteristic of his own experi- 
ence, and his novels are essentially but transcripts of his own 
experience in life. ‘“‘He had,’ says Professor Kohler, ‘‘only one 
story to tell. That was the life of Thomas Wolfe, who was born in 
Asheville, N. C., studied at the state university and Harvard, 
taught at the City College of New York, and then, fleeing from an 
unhappy personal experience, learned in a foreign land the simple 
truth that each man’s world lies within himself. At night, in 
strange cities, he filled his great ledgers with endless store of mem- 
ories from which his novels grew.”” The autobiographical method, 
however, has its limitations; ‘“‘as documents of one man’s experi- 
ence,’ Wolfe’s novels ‘“‘are brilliant and superb, but as novels they 
leave much to be desired.”” Despite Wolfe’s command of “vivid 
imagery” and his “talent for portraiture,’ his work lacks “that 
element of tradition which stands for inherited wisdom — the 
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knowledge of life and human conduct which we do not have to 
learn for ourselves.”” The essay closes with these words: 


Look Homeward, Angel contains one pointed episode. In 
his workshop Gant kept a marble angel carved many years 
before, when he dreamed of becoming a sculptor. But what 
the young man created in hope the old man sold to adorn a 
prostitute’s grave. Here is a brief allegory of America, where 
the pioneer’s idealism and toil have been turned to baser ends. 
Thomas Wolfe followed old strivings in a mechanic world. 
He looked at life in terms of personal encounter, but he found 
the real enemy in man’s own thwarting spirit. In his vexed 
and furious prose he revealed the restlessness and rootlessness 
of his own generation. This is the meaning of his frustration 
and his passionate view of the American land. Critics have 
claimed that he ignored the special interests of our time. But 
there is little need to write about the fear of dictators or 
strikes or the last pay check when the greater fear is the moral 
confusion of the age itself. Wolfe was a prophet because of 
the personal nature of his search, and his work has moral 
value for us today. That is the secret of his critical importance. 


English via the Air Waves 


Bernice Orndorff, who in research projects at Ohio State Uni- 
versity has been investigating the study and use of radio in the 
schools, finds that “some excellent work has been done in planning 
units for developing critical appreciation,” but she believes that 
“the development of critical thinking is only one of the major 
objectives which can be realized through the use of radio.”” She 
finds that “a few real activities involving trips to broadcasting 
stations, setting up school broadcasting apparatus, and preparing 
programs appear in the literature” on the subject, but that “they 
seem largely for the purpose of doing something about radio rather 
than using it for some more legitimate educational purposes defi- 
nitely in mind.” She thinks that “in general, radio should be used 
to further the larger objectives of education for its peculiar con- 
tribution, because it furnishes information, interests, motives, 
enjoyments that other educational agents do not supply so effi- 
ciently or so easily.” 
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Every teacher will admit that the pupil must not simply be 
made acquainted with logical processes, but must also have some 
knowledge of facts on which to base his reasoning, if he is to acquire 
habits of correct thinking. Every teacher will agree that no pupil 
can possibly learn to write well unless he has something to say; 
that is, unless he has some experiences to write about. There may, 
nevertheless, be danger of running amok when one becomes too 
zealous in one’s efforts to supply pupils with experiences. Inci- 
dental projects were profitably used and pupils were taken on 
occasional trips in quest of information — or, to be up-to-date, 
experiences — long before An Experience Curriculum in English 
fastened its grip on the minds of our contemporary theorists. 
What is new is the danger that teachers may become metamorphosed 
into project promoters and tourist guides for adolescents. Miss 
Orndorff evidently recognizes the existence of this danger; for, 
although she outlines numerous ways in which use and study of 
the radio can provide experiences, she makes this significant state- 
ment: “Probably there should be very few radio units as such. 
After it is once introduced as a tool, radio should be used naturally 
and incidentally.” 





Are We Accomplishing Our Aims in the Composition Curriculum? 

In one of the best articles published in the ENGLIsH JoURNAL 
in recent years, Luella B. Cook of the Central High School, Minne- 
apolis, offers a penetrating criticism of past and present methods of 
teaching composition. She asks whether “the activity or the 
experience curriculum represents a basic and a permanent change 
in educational thought,’ and whether we are “‘on solid ground” 
or “have sold our birthright for a mess of pottage.” In the new 
curriculum she sees negative gain in our having had attention 
called to the “fact that something was wrong with the old method 
of teaching composition,’ but positive loss “in our having traded 
an educational philosophy -- however outmoded — for a hodge- 
podge of projects, which presents our whole program in the ludi- 
crous light of a dog being wagged by a tail.’”” Thus she continues: 


Activity, we seem to be saying, is valuable for its own 
sake. Our whole attempt to make knowledge function has 
resulted in a flood of material of ““what to do,” with the ques- 
tion ‘how to do it well’ or “why it should be done at all’’ left 
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unanswered. . . . One of the most serious results of this 
emphasis on immediate doing is the oversimplifying, in the 
minds of both student and teacher, the whole problem of 
learning to use language effectively. . . . There is really 
nothing simple about writing a friendly letter or telling an 
anecdote interestingly, except as all standards of good and 
bad performance are relinquished. . . . We have been 
deluded by the assumption that experience of and by itself is 
valuable and that interest in itself can banish ignorance. ' 
The great virtue of the activity program is its supposed prac- 
ticality. We are told, for example, that it is more practical 
to teach letter writing or parliamentary procedure than to 
teach description. Why? Letters are end products of writing. 
A letter is the name of the thing you put in the mailbox or 
receive from the mailman, while description is only the name 
of one kind of writing that goes into a good letter. : 
The most glaring failure of the activity program is its failure 
to go to the bottom of anything; its failure to tackle the 
psychological factors that underlie the skillful carrying out of 


its own projects. . . . Perhaps we shall get back to the 
idea that a school is a place of learning rather than a whirligig 
of modern life. . . . The trouble with the theme writing 


of the past was its empty formalism. But given a stimulating 
teacher whose interest in thought and in style operated as a 
real force in his life, and theme writing was as exciting an 
activity as any so-called practical stunt ever witnessed in the 


classroom. . . . We have taught language primarily as 
communication, forgetting that more basically language is a 
tool of thought. . . . Why shouldn’t we inquire into the 


basic processes not only of observation but of imagination, of 
reason, and of judgment; and for each activity trace the 
growing need of language? Under such an emphasis activities 
would be put back among the subtleties in our outlines and 
would be frankly labeled as devices — no more. For activities 
are results, not purposes; they are end products, not basic 
first principles. * 


*See also in this general connection, Boyd H. Bode, Modern Educational Theories. New York 
(The Macmillan Company), 1937, p. 150. 
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Miss Cook has spoken so clearly, so forcefully, and so con- 
vincingly that any comment on the part of a reviewer would not 
only be unnecessary, but indeed would be almost an impertinence. 


Poetry and Philosophy in the English Classroom 


Beginning with an appropriate quotation from Dr. Alexis 
Carrel’s Van the Unknown, Charles I. Glicksberg of the South Side 
High School, Newark, discusses the difficulties of teaching poetry 
to high-school pupils. “Students,” he says, “condemn poetry for 
a number of reasons: it is uninteresting (much of it lacks a vivid 
plot, exciting sequences of action); it is farfetched (it deals with 
experiences, imaginative or real beyond their ken); it uses language 
that is remote, artificial, unintelligible (it touches no part of their 
living vocabulary); it has no practical value.’ He feels that the 
problem is particularly serious because often this student prejudice 
“lasts throughout life and acts as an effective deterrent to further 
adventures in aesthetic enjoyment.” He holds that it is “not 
possible to make every period a ‘pop’ concert composed of facile 
‘democratically’ popular and simple poems;” that such procedure 
would “not be fair to the few superior pupils;’’ and that it would 
“work havoc with the theory of poetic contagion, namely, that if 
you subject the young to the influence of the ‘best’ literary models, 
they will eventually succumb.” He finds, however, that in attempt- 
ing to teach the best poems one becomes involved in abstract ideas 
and philosophical complications with which the pupils are not 
able to cope — that “to a group of Seniors death,” for example, 
“is a subject as remote as the North Pole.” He hopes that the 
“newly developed technique of adapting poetry to the requirements 
of the radio may possibly create a new audience of poetry lovers.” 
Mr. Glicksberg has written an excellent article, but perhaps he is 
a little bit too pessimistic in his conclusions. The difficulty may 
not lie so much in failure of the pupils to grasp the significance of 
such things as death as in their failure to understand the language 
of poetry. Without being too pedantic and without spoiling a 
poem by too much dissection, a teacher can often find the source of 
the trouble and clear away the essential difficulty. Take Lord 
Crewe’s “A Harrow Grave in Flanders,” which was used by the 
College Board on the examination of June, 1924. The meaning 
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of the whole lyric depends on the meaning of the word alembic. 
In a poem like this, once the difficulties of language are overecome, 
there is much that can appeal directly to young readers. 


New Lamps 

The central thought in a very entertaining informal essay by 
Wanda Orton, who teaches English in the West High School, 
Minneapolis, is expressed in the concluding sentences: “*Educa- 
tional science seems to urge one kind of refulgence for all its teachers. 
So it always has been. But every decade we know we only followed 
a will-o’ the wisp. If each teacher would find her own lamp and 
keep it trim all her life, perhaps we might not need educational 
scientists and the schools might produce more Orson Welleses.” 
The author of this article attributes her success to the discovery 
that encouragement is better than red ink. She does not assert 
that red ink has no value, but she is convinced that in her own 
case the use of encouragement brought the best results. All of us 
will heartily agree with what she says about encouragement; never- 
theless, some of us, hard-boiled pedagogical sinners that we are, 
will continue to temper encouragement judiciously with a good deal 


of red ink. 
The Use of Parody in Teaching 

Earl J. Dias of the Fairhaven (Mass.) High School makes 
some stimulating suggestions about the use of parody in teaching 
literature, and names numerous good parodies which would be 
useful to those wishing to try his plan. “A good parody,” he states, 
“is like a telescope. It can magnify the characteristics of a writer’s 
style to such proportions that even those comparatively inexperi- 
enced in the tenets of literary criticism may be able to achieve at 
least a practical understanding of the peculiar qualities of the type 
of writing that is parodied.”’ His own burlesque of Ruth Sukow’s 
style, which he includes in his article, is highly amusing. 


What’s Wrong with Us English Teachers? 


All good things must come to an end; yet the readers of the 
October number cannot subdue a feeling akin to bitterness when 
the enjoyment afforded him by a series of pleasing articles — 
articles reflecting mellow wisdom born of experience 





stops 
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abruptly and prematurely. Why does the closing contribution 
have to find things wrong with English teachers and then prescribe 
the same old panacea, another dose of that pedagogical castor oil 
—psychology? Well, what is wrong with those of us who teach 
English? Why, we know too much; that is, being teachers of 
English, we know too much of the wrong thing — English. Dr. 
Malcolm S. McLean, Director of the General College of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, tells us that “we have been trained in under- 
graduate colleges and graduate schools for two functions: one to 
study the ancient growth of the English language, and the other 
to analyze great and petty works of literature and do research in 
their background and sources.”” Having acquired such equipment, 
we went into the business of teaching. How did we go about giving 
instruction in literature? This is our method pictured: 


We cut away the tissue, nerve, and bone of the author’s 
life, the work itself, the philological roots; we explored and 
laid bare structure; we tracked down erudite meanings; we 
discussed sources; we opened up movements. And what it all 
amounts to is that when we teach literature we teach dissec- 
tion. We live in one world and the students in another with 
more or less delight. We gloat over Falstaff while our stu- 
dents grow hilarious over Ed Wynn or Jimmy Durante. We 
agonize over Ophelia while pupils read about the latest co-ed 
suicide at Siwash. Fascinated, we watch Henry IV getting 
rid of Richard II, while the youngsters read hundreds 
of columns on why Stanley Baldwin is getting rid of 


Edward VIII. 


Of course, it will still be possible for teachers to gloat over 
Falstaff fifty years from now, if any care to do so; but over whom 
will students then be growing hilarious? Nevertheless, it is a sad 
picture — a desperate situation. What are we going to do about 
it? How shall we learn faithfully to serve our pupils? “Our 
job,” says the article, “is to interpret their world to them.” Some 
of us had thought that our particular professional duty was to 
interpret a larger world — one portrayed in centuries of English 
literature. We had thought thus to enable our pupils to interpret 
their own little twentieth century for themselves in its true per- 
spective against a vast background of life. Perhaps we were 
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mistaken. Then what is the cure? Less English, and more psychol- 
ogy. Who are the successful teachers of English? Dr. McLean 
tells us: 

First of all, they are students of their students. They are 
continually grounding themselves in the psychology of human 
behavior and are studying students’ writing as a revelation of 
emotional patterns, such as wishful thinking and projection, 
the release of inhibitions, the clarification of meaning, and the 
gaining of insights. 


The article is typical of radically progressive criticism. We all 
know the strategy. Build a straw man, and then bravely knock 
him down. Paint a terrifying picture of the conventional teacher, 
and then tell him how to mend his ways. 


Both in style and in content the articles in the November 
number are inferior to those of the preceding month; they are 
workmanlike and competent, but not particularly stimulating. 


Ernest Sutherland Bates, literary critic and frequent contrib- 
utor to the EnciisH JouRNAL, makes some wise general remarks 
about best sellers and discusses in more detail the work of two 
contemporary writers of popular fiction. His opening paragraph is 
especially effective: 


The fact that a book is a best seller means nothing as to 
its merit. Often the same public seems ready to respond to 
the best and the worst at the same time. In a single season, 
The Flowering of New England by Van Wyck Brooks and How 
to Make Friends and Influence People by Dale Carnegie were 
both best sellers, the one now an accepted classic, the other, 
it is to be hoped, already nearly forgotten. But if Van Wyck 
Brooks’s work had sold only a single copy and Dale Carnegie’s 
had sold twenty million, this would not have detracted from 
the merit of the first or made the second any less bad than it 
was. That a work is a best seller is neither to the credit nor 
to the discredit of the author; it is simply irrelevant to the 
question. 


He argues correctly that the list of best sellers does, however, ‘‘tell 
us a great deal about the public.’ He says that there are in fact 
many publics of which ‘‘one may accord a mere tinsel crown, another 
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the true laurel wreath.’ Here Mr. Bates suggests some interesting 
questions. Are not those who bestow the tinsel crowns somewhat 
in the majority? And since publishers have to accept books that 
sell, is it not true that the quality of a nation’s popular taste deter- 
mines to a large extent the quality of that nation’s literary output? 
William Crary Brownell thought so, for he wrote this: 


The less demanded by the beholder of the picture, the 
statue, the building, the quicker the artist’s sag into inertia. 
Ineptitude may easily be quite as genuine as significance, and 
if genuineness is the only demand public taste makes of the 
artist, if he is required to meet no standards or — what at 
this stage of the world’s progress is the same thing — to neglect 
all models, the quality of his supply is bound to deteriorate in 
accordance with as fatal a law as that which makes water run 
down-hill.* 


If, therefore, America is ever to produce a great literature, should 
not teachers expend more energy in giving their students standards 
of taste than in providing them with vicarious experiences through 
omniverous, superficial, and undisciplined reading of contemporary 
literature? 

Mr. Bates next proceeds to criticize the work of Mrs. Bess 
Streeter Aldrich and Dr. Lloyd Cassell Douglas. He does a good 
job on his victims, summarizing several of their plots and adding 
spice to his statements by the use of clever satirical phrases. He 
ends on a note of hope. “How great is the actual influence exerted 
by the wearers of the tinsel crown,” he says, “is hard to tell. For- 
tunately, most of their readers do not take their works as seriously 
as do the authors. Probably their usual influence is merely to 
promote, in minor degree, a kind of fatty degeneration of the 
intelligence. But, to repeat: The disease is not necessarily fatal; 
if taken in time, it may be successfully checked; it may even, in 
some cases, be entirely cured. 


Vaking Motion Pictures in the School 
Eleanor D. Child, Director of the Audio-Visual Department of 
the Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn., gives us extensive 
information on how to direct projects involving the making of 


*See Scribner's, Vol. LXI (April, 1927), p. 437. 
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motion pictures in schools. Any teacher who wishes to try his 
hand at the motion-picture business should read her article. She 
thinks that “the results warrant the expenses and energies involved.” 
She argues that the pupils “have to co-operate with one another 
and with other organizations,” that their “letters to business con- 
cerns or to pupils in other schools seem to be carefully written,” 
and that such an activity as making a picture for the Red Cross 
introduces the pupils to “civic problems.” Turning the English 
Department into a community grocery store might bring similar 
results. 
Does the High School Prepare for College English? 

J. W. Beattie, who teaches English in the Palmerton (Pennsyl- 
vania) High School, describes the efforts made by his school to 
see whether high-school preparation for college English is adequate. 
Questionnaires were sent out to those colleges in which graduates 
of Palmerton had enrolled, and statistics based on the answers 
were tabulated. A study of the statistics revealed the fact that 
more careful attention to composition writing was desirable. 
Accordingly, Palmerton provided a special course in theme-writing 
for those slanning to enter college, but attendance was allowed to 
be voluntary. Since comparatively few students took full advantage 
of the opportunity offered, Mr. Beattie came to the following view: 


Unless such a course in theme-writing can be made a 
necessary prerequisite to college certification, we shall prob- 
ably have to seek the solution to the problem of providing 
more adequately for the needs of the pre-college student by 
supplying work in the regular English classes, taking more 
time to analyze themes and less to analyze literature. 


Creative Writing in the Junior High School 

Marguerite Malm, who supervises student teaching in junior 
high-school English at Teachers College, Duluth, tells how she 
conducts courses in creative writing. ‘The general plan followed,” 
she explains, “‘resolves itself into three parts: from the first of the 
year we encourage those who do some writing at home to bring in 
their manuscripts; in the composition unit we work toward estab- 
lishing competency in handling the sentence; following this, we try 
to stimulate all to do creative writing.” The article is clearly 
written; it contains sensible and useful suggestions. 
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Pictorial Journalism 


“The candid-camera craze,” writes Gunnar Horn of the Benson 
High School, Omaha, “has made the school milieu picture-con- 
scious. Photography has even invaded the classroom, for the special 
purpose, it would seem of immortalizing the teacher in his unposed 
moments.” He therefore believes that the time for presenting 
elementary units on pictorial journalism has arrived. He shows 
how such units can be organized and taught, and he comes to the 
conclusion that they may bring about a “better understanding of 
the daily avalanche of news and feature pictures.” Time was 
when pictures were used to illustrate the printed matter; nowadays 
some magazines seem to tolerate printed matter merely because it 
can explain the pictures. Certainly there are many pupils who are 
more interested in gazing at pictures than in reading. Are we 
entering a new age of picture-writing — a photographico-hiero- 
glyphic era? If our pupils are going to prefer picture-reading, it 
may not be a bad idea to give them units in pictorial journalism. 
To be serious, one must admit that units of the kind discussed in 
this article may have value in themselves and may tend to arouse 
interest in the work of the English classes. 


Projects en Masse 


After mentioning some of the difficulties to be faced in teach- 
ing English where there are as many as nine thousand pupils to 
be taught, Hally Prentis Nelson tells us how her school, the Girls’ 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, finds projects in mass pro- 
duction helpful. The center of the system is the “English Corner,” 
where pupils, teachers, and parents may meet informally to examine 
what has been done in the prosecution of the various projects and 
become interested in the exhibits. “Often,” says Mrs. Nelson, “‘a 
class has left there the fruits of a hobby or of a bit of research. 
These may be a group of tiny dolls dressed to represent the charac- 
ters of a book or play recently read, an anthology of recent sonnets 
culled from current periodicals and newspapers, an original cross- 
word puzzle, a collection of book jackets prepared in lieu of the 
usual book report, the prize essay from a school contest, or an 
unusually fine midterm paper, for all of which a public is thus 
provided.” 
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Vocational Reading in Remedial English 

Agatha R. Fosse of the Steinmetz High School, Chicago, dis- 
cusses the work of a unit designed to improve the reading of retarded 
pupils who are interested chiefly in how they are to find employ- 
ment after leaving school and find the “artificiality of school” 
irksome. The article contains an excellent bibliography of suggested 
readings. 

Reading in Junior High Schools 

Eleanor Waterbury, who supervises reading in the Milne 
School of New York State Teachers’ College, Albany, gives some 
excellent advice on the subject of remedial reading. She points 
out that ‘“‘on the left there open” to the teacher “the lush meadows 
of unrestrained reading ;’’ whereas ‘‘on the right she faces a forbid- 
ding wall of costly mechanical equipment.” Shall the teacher 
“sacrifice training in fundamentals for the easy, or must she turn 
to a mechanical device, if her school board is munificent, and pray 
that she thereby loses none of the enjoyment of books?” The 
article advocates neither of the two courses; it proposes a better 
plan. — SamMuEL PENDLETON Cowarpm, Jr., 

The Darrow School, New Lebanon, New York. 


4. Modern Languages 
Tue Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
December, 1939 


E. L. Guerra, Training the Beginning Teacher of Foreign Lan- 
guages. The training of teachers in the United States is certainly 
a problem of the first magnitude. With many exceptions, of course, 
it is undeniably true that the majority of us in both public and 
private schools have had no special preparation for the tasks of 
instruction. The college graduate may be and often is endowed 
by good fortune with a hidden germ of teaching talent, or a curiosity 
and enthusiasm for his job which will lead him to learn by trial 
and error methods, but he may not have the opportunity or the 
initiative to delve much beneath the surface or to extend his scope 
beyond that which the immediate problems seem to demand. On 
the other hand, the product of the normal school often finds himself 
equipped with a method but not much content. There should be 
a meeting-ground for the two. 
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Society has the right to demand that the teacher be equipped 
with a relative mastery of his field in specific detail and in its cul- 
tural and social aspects, and certainly we should require him to 
have a knowledge of the educative process, the nature of problems 
pedagogic, psychological, and social which are the daily challenge 
in the classroom. 

Mr. Guerra suggests the use of the demonstration class with 
the college students intending to become pedagogues as “‘interne- 
teachers” or “teachers in training’ as observers at well-conducted 
classes. These persons at times take over the class and learn from 
experience. Such is the practise now with some groups in the city 
of New York. 

It is obvious from the picture offered by Mr. Guerra that the 
teacher in the future will know not only his subject but his job, if 
such training is imitated generally. 

J. B. Tharp, The Measurement of Vocabulary Difficulty. In 
scholarly and pedagogic vein, Mr. Tharp criticizes previous methods 
of testing vocabulary difficulty of texts, and finds what seem to 
be obvious faults. It takes some time for one not familiar with 
terms such as “burden,” “density,” and “spread” to comprehend 
the simple truths here presented, but I believe the time well spent. 

The choice of suitable texts for different levels is a problem 
that has attracted the attention and study of many scholars of 
late. However, just when we thought it was all settled, along 
comes Mr. Tharp to set up new criteria. And he convinces. No 
casual summary of his article could explain his technique. But as 
a result of such work as his, we shall soon know with mathematical 
exactness the proper moment for using this or that text. 

F. S. y Escribano, Women of Spain. Mr. Escribano holds that 
Spanish women, contrary to generally accepted belief, have exerted 
great. influence on Spanish life. Of course it is in the nature of 
women to exercise an incalculable influence on males and their 
activities. No matter how mysogynistic may be its ruling classes, 
no state can long exist without them, or avoid their comment or 
collaboration. Mr. Escribano gives eloquent proof that Spain, 
since the fifteenth century, has had many women who have been 
noble, intelligent, scholarly, artistic — a few even astute politically. 
But of the mass of Spanish women, he says nothing. 
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C. R. Bagley, Half-Time Honors in French: Theory, Practice, 
Results. In 1921, Swarthmore College introduced to this country 
the system known as “Honors.” The idea has grown and spread, 
and it has been fruitful. A few capable students segregated in 
Junior and Senior years at college, are met in special classes by vari- 
ous tutors, whose principal role is to guide their work, to encourage 
free discussion and individual research, and to act as final critic. 

As Mr. Bagley presents the Dartmouth experiment, it sounds 
like genuine education, a not-too-common commodity and one 
which is of interest to teachers of every age. 


Tue Frencn REVIEW 
December, 1939 

J. Harris, Can the Study of French Literature Survive in America? 
Mr. Harris believes that the study of literature is degenerating in 
this country because there is a strong tendency to neglect literature 
itself — i.e. the written words and meaning of an author — and to 
place undue stress on literary history, movements, philosophy, and 
even anecdotes. We are so intent on “books about books,” to 
quote Roscoe Pound’s phrase, that we have neither time nor energy 
for the original. The reading and enjoyment of literature lead 
inevitably to biographical and historical knowledge and a thirst for 
that knowledge, but as Mr. Harris says, students cannot go from 
the abstract idea (presented to them as a concrete fact) to the 
concrete itself without acquiring all kinds of false and distorted 
notions as to the nature of the concrete. 

In advanced classes in modern languages this danger is ever- 
present. In elementary classes we run a risk similar in kind, though 
different in appearance. How often, for example, have students 
been deprived of the profit and pleasure of reading and discussing 
a well-written story, in order to satisfy a teacher’s concern for 
accurate translation, vocabulary study, and grammatical analysis? 


Books 
Ratner and Sorkin, French Review Grammar. American Book 
Co. Text 1-152. App. 153-189. vocab. 193-231. The dis- 
tinguishing features of this Review Grammar is its “‘empirical’’ 
approach to the mastery of grammatical principles. By “‘empirical’”’ 
is meant a method of study which consists in examining examples 
of a principle in typical French sentences and, by means of carefully 
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conceived questions, forcing the student to “formulate his own 
generalizations.” For example, under “Conjunctive Pronouns” 
after the model sentences, we read the following questions: “1. 
Distinguish between ‘direct’ and ‘indirect’ objects of a verb. 2. 
What are the pronouns that are used as direct object of a verb? as 
indirect object? Wherein are they identical, wherein different, in 
form? 3. What is the position of the direct or indirect pronoun 
objects in relation to the verb?” . . . ete. 

This appeal to the faculties of observation and reasoning is 
admirable, and requires active student participation in establishing 
grammar rules. Of course it is a practical impossibility in the time 
allotted for such study to approach all grammar in this manner, 
and the authors have very obviously realized this. In fact their 
own notes, lists, and necessarily arbitrary statements probably take 
up more space than the empirical questions, especially in the latter 
lessons, where the book resembles other review grammars; but the 
method is worthy of imitation. Replacement and fill-in exercises 
are numerous and adequate. Each of the sixteen lessons contains 
a large number of disconnected drill sentences, and an English pas- 
sage for translation into French, the subject of which varies from well- 
worn themes of classroom common-places to those of a trip abroad. 

Carter, McCary, and Nollet, La France d’aujourd hui et d hier. 
American Book Co. 1939. In short passages full of facts, written 
in clear and idiomatic French, this book presents a varied picture 
of past and present France. The subjects run the gamut of French 
polilesse, moeurs, dress, festivals, arts, education, industries, and 
government. The accuracy and quantity of information command 
our admiration. He who reads and digests will have acquired a 
rich and fascinating, though necessarily superficial, knowledge of 
France and the French. 

The quality of the language is excellent and will serve as satis- 
factory reading material for intensive or extensive work in second 
or third year classes. It is, of course, jerky because of the sudden 
shifts in subject and the shortness of the passages, and one may 
wonder whether such rapid coups d’oeil, which satisfy curiosity and 
interest, may not confuse as well as please. But each little essay 
offers an excellent starting-point for further discussion and study. 

Interspersed throughout the text are exercises, anecdotes and 
even riddles. — Harris H. Tuomas, 

Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
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5. Natural Science 


It is probably true that whatever health education our students 
receive in schools is that which is a product of the work done in 
some of our science courses, particularly in biology and general 
science. The instruction given is confined largely to various aspects 
of physical health used in the narrow sense. The textbooks give 
space to a study of common disease, their causes, effect, cures, and 
methods of prevention. It is unfortunate that so little attention 
is given to mental health. Everyone on the school staff should be 
responsible for bettering the mental health of the students, but 
usually a responsibility which falls upon all is actually carried out 
by none. Perhaps teachers of science can be the ones to educate 
the others. First, however, their own knowledge and point of 
view must be put in order. 

For faculty reading I should like to call attention to an excel- 
lent pamphlet-report entitled Individual Guidance and Mental 
Health, by Herschel T. Manuel. More formidably, it is Research 
Bulletin Number Ten of the Texas Commission on Co-ordination 
in Education, and it may be obtained by writing to said commission 
at University Station, Austin, Texas. 

It is one thing to engage in glib generalities about the accepted 
importance of mental health, and another thing to do something 
about it. Texas may seem a long way off to us Atlantic Sea- 
boarders, but that State is pointing the way in this field of education. 

There is one section of this report which is labeled If Prin- 
ciples of Mental Hygiene Were Adopted. It consists of two pages of 
parallel lists of (1) concepts and practices that would disappear, 
and (2) concepts and practices that would flourish. These lists 
belong on your faculty bulletin board. I have read whole books 
in the field of mental hygiene in education, books in which the 
authors have said far less than Dr. Manuel has said in two pages. 
It is worth having the report if for no reason other than to obtain 
this list. I have no idea how much this pamphlet costs, but I'll 
wager that if you send a quarter’s worth of postage you'll receive 
more than one copy of the report. Ask the business administration 
to risk a quarter on a good investment. 


—Rosert N. Hitkert, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 
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6. Social Sciences 
A Short History of International Affairs 
G. M. Gatuorne-Harpy, Oxford Univ. Press, 1938, 487 pp., $3.50 
Is It Peace?: A Study in Foreign Affairs 
GraHAM Hutton, Macmillan, 1937, 361 pp., $2.50 


Recent events in Europe force the social studies teacher to 
become increasingly acquainted with the making of international 
politics, and his most difficult task is to gain a proper perspective 
amid the swiftly-changing kaleidoscope of events. The more often 
one’s opinion is asked, the more one wishes to go deeper into cause 
and effect. The difficulty for most of us is to be able to put our 
hands on authoritative yet convenient sources of information. We 
may find interpretations of events but be uninformed of specific 
and necessary details. For ordinary purposes we need, not a 
specialist knowledge, but an authoritative popularization of the 
contents of treaties, alliances and the like. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy 
supplies us with one of the best condensations of international 
relations since 1920. His book is written under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, “‘an official and non- 
political body founded . . . to encourage and facilitate the 
scientific study of international questions.” This Institute pub- 
lishes a fortnightly Bulletin of International News and various 
pamphlets, and sponsors books such as Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s. It 
offers probably the best information on international news, and 
incidentally a remarkably efficient and comprehensive library of 
past and current international information at its library in London. 
The Institute’s periodical Survey of International Affairs under the 
editorship of Professor Toynbee is well known. Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy’s book is in part a condensation of these periodic publica- 
tions from 1920 to 1938, and might be regarded almost as a hand- 
book of international events. It is divided into three main parts, 
the Period of Settlement, 1920-25; the Period of Fulfillment, 
1925-30; and, the Period of Collapse, 1930-35. Each of these 
main parts the author divides into chapters dealing with some 
fundamental issue during the period, so as to develop the main 
thread of international politics. In the second part, for example, 
he surveys the world situation in 1925; the foreign policy of Italy; 
the problem of disarmament, 1925-30; America and the League of 
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Nations; International relations on the American continent; Nation- 
ality, Zionism, and the Arab; China to 1930. Each of these chap- 
ters is divided in turn into chronological topics, showing a develop- 
ment of the issue discussed. The chapter on the foreign policy of 
Italy is divided into: Italy and the Peace Treaties; the Fascist 
dictatorship; causes of Franco-Italian tension; colonial questions; 
Italy and Albania; relations with Italy’s neighbors. 


The Problem of Disarmament traces the factual developments 
of the Preparatory Commission; the Three Power Naval Con- 
ference; Naval Construction Bill; Kellogg Pact; Anglo-French 
Compromise; Naval Conference, 1930, etc. The recital of contents 
cannot suggest the excellent presentation of material, together with 
the discussion explaining the topics. 


Almost one-half of the book is given to events since 1930, a 
year which marked the date when international relations seemed 
to have accomplished practical results. Actually it foreboded an 
uncertain future, and within three years three influences of tre- 
mendous importance had acted upon international affairs — the 
financial crash in the United States, the failure to curb Japanese 
aggression in Manchuria, and the accession of Hitler as German 
Chancellor. It is with these three influences and their reactions 
and interactions upon international relations that the last half of 
the book deals. In the chapter “Economic Crisis” the author pre- 
sents the various contributory national and international factors, 
estimating the effects of the Young Plan, the fall in raw material 
prices, the financial collapse in Germany and Austria, the British 
Crisis, war debt negotiations, the New Deal, etc. The crises in the 
Middle East and the Far East are separately discussed, with his- 
torical backgrounds and careful topical treatment of the pertinent 
incidents and factors. Other chapters deal with events in Europe 
— the Resurgence of Germany, National Socialism in action, Italy 
and Abyssinia, the Berlin-Rome axis, and Europe in 1938, ending 
with a postscript on the Czechoslovakian crisis. 


This book is well worth having on the library shelf as a refer- 
ence book and for the use of the better student of mature thought, 
especially for the events since 1930, for the author places the mul- 
titude of circumstances in their setting and develops the trends 
which in 1938 he felt were leading to war. The author, naturally 
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enough, expresses his own interpretation of events, but this in no 
way detracts from the value of the book since he also indicates 
conflicting points of view and any facts which support them. 

Mr. Hutton’s book is a useful one to read with Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy’s, for the interpretation of events during practically the 
same period offers a more critical survey of British foreign policy 
essentially. Mr. Hutton’s assumption is that Britain’s foreign 
policy has moulded to no small extent the development of events 
in the world. He disagrees with the accepted view that Britain’s 
“balance of Power’’ policy is limited to the narrow view of pre- 
venting the rise to power of any one continental nation. Rather 
does he claim that in the last two centuries her concern has been to 
maintain control of the “narrow seas.”” The Germany of 1912 was 
dangerous to England not because she was the strongest military 
nation, but because she wished also to become a powerful naval 
nation. Such a combination threatened England whose sea power 
was the one barrier against defeat. The first chapter, outlining 
British foreign policy from the eighteenth century, sets the stage 
for the author’s investigation of the inconsistencies of British policy 
since the war, vacillating between an impossible isolation and a 
wavering international co-operation, led chiefly by men who seemed 
to have no policy nor sufficient vitality to proclaim a program. 
Part I sets this stage; Part II, comprising more than half the book, 
selects the essential facts of international relations; and Part III 
interprets the facts and endeavors to answer the question which is 
the title of the book. 


This reviewer realizes that because this book is two years old 
it may be claimed by some to be “dated.”” Such is by no means 


true. The closing sentence indicates the author’s attitude towards 
the problem: 


“And if, soon, the purple loose strife from the Continent 
invades the English garden, Englishmen must not cry, ‘Some 
enemy hath done this.” They and their representatives have 
had a free hand in sowing that seed.” 


Unfortunately, the predictions the author suggests are reality. 


Several books have appeared since 1937 on the same general 
subject, but, to this reviewer, this one seems to make a more objec- 
tive analysis of Britain’s interests and her cumulative errors in 
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foreign policy. Read with Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s book, it offers 
an excellent estimate of the effects of Britain’s interests upon the 
main historical lines of her foreign policy and European develop- 
ments. 

Whereas Mr. Gathorne-Hardy has focussed his attention on 
certain common “problems” — reparations, security, disarmament, 
the economic crisis — which aggravated rising nationalisms and 
ambitions, Mr. Hutton deals with areas of interest or conflicting 
relations. France and Germany are discussed together from the 
viewpoints of the origins of their dispute, the changing frontier, 
Versailles, Geneva Protocol and Locarno, and after. Another sec- 
tion, “Germany and Europe,”’ discusses Germany and her neighbors, 
Germany before and after the war, her colonial claims, and the 
effects of National Socialism upon Europe. “Eastern Europe” is 
the subject of another section, including Poland’s role in inter- 
national affairs, Russia and international politics, and the Eastern 
Locarno. “Central Europe, the Balkans, and the Mediterranean” 
shows the relations of Austria, Italy and the effects of fascist policy 
on the Balkans and Spain. “The British Commonwealth” is a 
comprehensive chapter discussing the collective and separate inter- 
ests of the component parts of the Empire, the Ottawa Agreements, 
Imperial foreign policy, the question of Imperial defense, and the 
effects of world events on the Empire today. The chapter “The 
League, Disarmament, and Foreign Policy” is a critical discussion 
of the objectives of the League and the Disarmament Conferences, 
with the conflicting interests and various national policies which 
resulted in the complete failure of collaborative action. The third 
part traces the breakdown of peace, the divided interests in Europe, 
Great Britain’s lack of consistent program and her acquiescence in 
faits accomplis by the dictatorships, driving France to seek that 
illusive will o’ the wisp of regional pacts and alliances. Finished in 
1937, the book ends with the strong conviction that war was not 
far distant, and that British governments are to no small degree 
responsible because they have shirked since 1924 their cardinal 
duty of elaborating a program that at least indicated some sort of 


consistent participation in world affairs, failing the desire or ability 
for leadership. 


— Leonarp F. JAMeEs, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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